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SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN PALESTINE. 



By Dr. E. W. G. Master man, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 



The ordinary diet of the country folk is bread, olives, eggs, 
and a kind of sour milk known as leban. This last is the drink 
which the wife of Jael 1 gave to Sisera, and is known today, 




WOMEN GRINDING MEAL 

as then, for its qualities as a producer of drowsiness. Occa- 
sionally a sheep or goat, or, better still, lamb or kid, is killed to 
celebrate a feast, or for the giving of hospitality to strangers. 
These customs are almost unchanged. The bread is not, as with us, 
the product of a highly developed skill ; it is of coarse flour made 
into a dough and cooked in shape like large, thick pancakes — I 
say cooked, but to us it seems half-cooked. A traveler rolls up 
a number of these flat cakes, and, putting a few olives inside 

z Judg. 5:25. 
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them, is provisioned for a journey. Another convenient form 
of portable food is a string of dried figs — a hundred or more 
tied on a long circle of string and suspended from the girdle or 
the neck. The traveler simply tears off a fig every now and 
again from the collection, and eats it as he goes. 

Our occidental ideas of traveling entirely obscure the true 
meaning of many of our Lord's directions to the disciples. West- 
ern peoples have been 
known to take the 
directions to the Twelve 
and the Seventy as 
directions for all time 
as to how people are 
to conduct missionary 
journeys, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they were 
the simplest and most 
ordinary way for peo- 
ple in that position to 
proceed. A native today 
will go with no luggage 
at all, and a Moslem 
among Moslems, a 
Christian among Chris- 
tians, and a Jew among Jews may, without any departure from the 
most ordinary customs, enjoy everywhere hospitality such as that 
described in Matt. 10: 9-14. To travel in any other way would 
have been inconsistent with the urgency of their message. Even 
an Englishman may, if off the beaten track, pass from one place 
to another in Palestine and receive gratuitous hospitality every- 
where. Where tourists are accustomed to go the people have 
all too frequently been spoiled by having the idea that English 
and American people enjoy boundless wealth. 

An ordinary man frequently traverses the country quite on 
foot ; one of a somewhat higher position, on an ass or a camel. 
To ride an ass, in some parts of the country, is still somewhat of 
a humble mode of progression, and a really great man mounts a 




OUTDOOR GARB OF THE BEDOUIN 
[Weiss, Kostumkunde\ 
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horse ; but there are certain asses, such as the fine white asses of 
Damascus, which are very valuable, and bring a higher price 
than a horse. Horses are, however, the most admired animals, 
and a valuable one is known all over the country. If I were to 
buy a really first-class mare in Palestine, I should become a 




SYRIAN ASS, WITH COLT, NATIVE RIDER 
[Wilson, In Scripture Lands'] 

marked man with all the people, especially with the bedouin; every 
pure-bred animal has a pedigree which is carried down tradi- 
tionally by the tribe of bedouin to which it belongs, and the mem- 
bers of the tribe, when on a visit to the village or town where she 
is, are sure to inquire after her, and probably go to see her. 
Half the stories and superstitions of the country are connected 
with horses and their ways. 

The horse is the animal of the conqueror — the king; the 
ass, that of the prophet. 2 " Behold thy king cometh unto thee, 
meek and riding on an ass," 3 does not suggest to the oriental 

2 Numb. 22 : 22 ; I Kings 13 : 13. 3 Matt. 21:5. 
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anything either degrading or ridiculous, as it might to us ; but 
it does suggest a very different king from the world's great 
conquerors, a king whose authority does not depend on outward 
show and splendor. 

" Ho everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, " is 
almost word for word the daily cry of the sellers of water and 
other drinks in every city. Usually the drinks are not for noth- 
ing, but on occasion it is so ; a rich man wishing to acquire merit 
will often buy up a skin of water and send the water-carrier 
round with a message, practically identical with that of the 
prophet, that the waters are for nothing. The idea of "acts of 
merit'' is deeply ingrained in the people. Giving to beggars 
is an act of merit, and no native — certainly none of the poor — 
will ever turn away a beggar entirely empty-handed. A piece 
of bread, at any rate, must be given, if nothing else. The giving 
of money is much simplified by the exceedingly small money 
that is coined. There are small copper coins worth about half 
a farthing and known as "beggars' money," and these are 
always readily given. It is an act of merit which will be recorded 
as a good mark in the Book of Remembrance. A beggar goes 
from house to house, and by collecting about forty-eight of 
these in each day earns enough for his living. Poverty is no 
disgrace as we have come to make it ; indeed, there are men 
who have, as an act of merit, made themselves willingly poor, and 
have earned their living as beggars to gain heaven. A beggar can 
hang about the outskirts of any feast, 4 and is frequently allowed 
to finish up the remains. He is chaffed, and learns to give 
smart replies ; his rags, however repulsive, seldom or never sug- 
gest the feelings of loathing that they do with us. A feast to 
which those in the highways and hedges 5 are invited would be 
no unknown thing, and the providing of a garment for the feast 
is also even today sometimes done. 

I have spoken of acts of merit ; there is one which is not 
mentioned, as far as I have seen, among eastern customs, but is 
one full of significance if studied. Sometimes a poor man, a 
beggar, or a lame man will spend much of his time in parading 

4 Luke 16:20. 5 Matt. 22 : 9-12. 
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the streets of the town and picking up all scraps of paper 
which he can find, carefully crumpling them together. These 
scraps he will, if few, push into crevices of the wall ; if many, 
he will burn or bury them. And why ? Because it is possible 
they may contain the name 6 of God {Allah), and that even the 

printed name of God 
should be trampled under 
foot is a terrible thought 
to an oriental. To save 
such an accident is one of 
the roads to heaven. We 
can hardly conceive the 
importance put upon the 
name of God. It seems to 
me the name is the power 
of God. "In the name of 
'Jesus of Nazareth' arise 
and walk," would be a 
very natural and everyday 
way of speaking, as we 
might say, " By the power 
or strength of Jesus do 
this or that." Everything 
is in the name of Mahom- 

A JEWISH WOMAN OF SYRIA med> Qr Q f J esU S, Or of 

Elijah, or of God. Compare with this: "Whoso receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet, etc.;" "A drop of cold water 
in the name of a disciple." 

A Christian in the East, before drinking a glass of water, or, 
much more, of medicine, will mutter to himself, " Bism Yasuah el 
Masseak" ( " In the name of Jesus Christ") ; or a Jew, "Bism le 
Kudder" ("In the name of the Green," a synonym for Elias). 
To do anything without muttering some such invocation — 
especially the name of God — is unlucky : "Are you going tomor- 
row?" "Inshallah" ("If God wills"). "Are you well today?" 
" Hamdelillah" (" Praise be to God"). That is all ! 

6 Compare with this the many passages both in the Old Testament and the New 
Testament where the name of God is mentioned. 
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The Moslem expresses his fatalism thus: A blind man once 
came to a medical friend of mine in the hope that he might 
possibly receive his sight. There was no hope for him. The 
doctor knew there was none, but merely exclaimed, "Hamdelillah /" 
The man understood and probably merely replied, "Allah kareem!" 
("God is gracious!"). Nearly all the exclamations contain the 
name of God, and this is because to praise anything without 
mentioning God's name is supposed to be a sure way of bringing 
about misfortune. To say to a father, "What a fine child you 
have!" would be the grossest offense. You simply exclaim, 
"Mash- Allah!" 

An exclamation on seeing some great work is "Allah akbah!" 
("God is great!"); or "Bism Allah!" ("In the name of God!"). 

The common daily greetings are of the same description. 
The common greeting is "Salam!" 7 (or, with Jews, " SAalom!"), 
or "Salam uleikom!" ("Peace upon thee!"); 8 and on your guest 
leaving you never say, "Go!" but, "Ma salame!" ("With my 
peace ! ") , while the man who is going says, "Hartrak!" (or " By 
your permission ! "). Much time is spent on meeting in an inter- 
change of questions and answers, often repeated several times and 
purely complimentary, not for information: " Kaif harlak? 
("How is your condition?"), to which one replies, "Allah 
yahfasak!" ("God bless you!"). Then comes, " Kaif sohatak?' 
("How is your health?"); 9 "Kaif el half" ("How is the condi- 
tion of things?"); " Kaif awladak?" ("How are your chil- 
dren?"). 

To carry on a series of questions and answers for a long time 
is by some considered a high art. It is this which, I think, 
accounts for our Lord's warnings against the greetings by the 
way. They consume much time without purpose, and were not 
consistent with the importance and urgency of their message. 

It is hardly necessary to say the greetings of ordinary life 
are much more demonstrative than those of our colder western 
life, as indeed is their whole mode of conversation. To fall on 

7 2 Kings 9 : 17-19 ; 2 Kings 4 : 23, 26. 

8 Matt. 10 : 13; John 14:27. 

9 2 Kings 4 : 26. 
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the neck and kiss 10 a returning son would be the natural greet- 
ing. A kiss on both cheeks, and often too on the shoulders, 
is the ordinary mode of greeting when old friends meet after 
long absence. Kissing the hands and feet " is, too, a common way 
of showing honor or gratitude, or of begging a favor. It is 

quite common in the land today for a 
grateful patient suddenly to throw 
herself at the feet of the doctor who 
has done her good, crying, "God 
bless you and your children ! " and 
often, "May you have many sons!" 
This is the best of wishes; in the 
light of eastern blessedness daughters 
count for nothing. 

There is great belief in the power 
of a touch. If a stranger is supposed 
to have a gift of healing or to be 
holy, he will be asked to touch many 
people. I have often found myself 
confronted with illnesses for which 
I could do nothing, but the friends 
of the patient were quite content if 
I simply laid my hands on him. How 
much this reminds us of the people bringing their little ones to 
Christ ! I2 

Then, too, in a look lies infinite "good and evil." A man may 
quite innocently — he may be the best of men — have the fatal gift 
of the " evil eye," and, if so,wherever he stares steadfastly he will 
bring misfortune. If he looks at a little child, it will fall ill or 
die ; at a horse, it will stumble, and either become lame or kill 
the rider; and so on. To prevent these evils all kinds of charms 
are hung round the necks of children and valuable animals, 
objects which either by their bright color (for example, blue 
beads) will attract the eye, or by their pungent properties (for 
example, a piece of alum) may cause the eye to shut. 

10 Luke 15 :20. "Mark 10: 13; Luke 7: 14. 

11 Luke 7 : 38. 




AN ORIENTAL SALUTATION 
[Neil, Pictured Palestine] 
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It is hardly necessary to say that a belief in demoniacal posses- 
sion is universal. Practically all madness is accounted for in that 
way, and methods of treatment are entirely devoted to bringing 
out the demons. If an ordinary native gave an account of the 
case of a mad person, he would certainly say that the English 
doctor had turned out some devils. I remember one mad woman 
I had under my care at Damascus ; she required rest and quiet, 
but when by neglect of these she did not improve at once, an 
ignorant Moslem sheik was brought in, and, after making a series 
of incantations, brought, as he described, the demon down to the 
woman's great toe, and then out altogether ! The people all 
firmly believed this was the mode of her cure ; the mad person 
always believes it afterward, and often, too, while mad, states that 
there is a demon in him or her. If we remember that the gos- 
pel accounts were written by people who firmly believed in this 
demoniacal possession, and to people who did so too, we shall find 
half the biblical difficulties 13 from this source disappear. 

And now a very few words about the three great events in the 
life of every native. 

Connected with the birth let me say that immediately after 
birth the child is " swaddled" up in clothes 14 which are not 
unwound for several weeks. Natives who hear of English and 
other European mothers giving their children daily baths con- 
sider it the height of absurdity. Jewish males are strictly cir- 
cumcised on the eighth day, and Moslem boys not till about 
twelve or thirteen years of age. 

Greek Christian children are baptized by immersion, being 
dropped completely under the water in the name of each of the 
persons of the Trinity. Of course, all children are suckled in the 
natural way, and often for two or three years. A man on becom- 
ing the father of a son usually receives the name of his son with 
Abu (= father of) before it. For example, a man called 
Ibrahim becomes Abu Salem, or whatever the name of the 
son is, losing his own name entirely. If married, but without 
sons, he is often called Abu Naame, "the Father of Grace" — a 
delicate way of hiding his state. Proper family names are only 

I3 E*g., Mark 5: 1- 1 6. '< Luke 2: 7. 
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just being introduced, the people previously having been con- 
tent in the quite village life to remember the relationships of all 
the inhabitants. 

Marriage takes place early — girls at thirteen or fourteen, 
young men at nineteen or twenty. It is not considered respect- 
able for any man over 
twenty-one to be un- 
married. Among the 
Jews there are several 
customs which remind 
one of the various par- 
ables connected with 
marriage. That con- 
nected with the ten vir- 
gins 15 is not exactly 
like anything in the 
land today, but some- 
what similar proces- 
sions with lamps and 
candles take place at 
night through the 
streets. One of these is 
where the bride is con- 
ducted by her female 
friends with great cere- 
mony to the Turkish 
baths, in which they all 
spend several hours, and 
a druse bride then in the early even- 

ing go in slow and showy procession, with burning lights and 
music, to the bridegroom's house. Near Nazareth, when a 
bride was being brought from a considerable distance, I have 
seen great numbers of maidens and friends go out to meet her 
and bring her in triumph into the town to the wedding. Such 
customs are the successors of the custom represented in the 
parable. 

J SMatt. 25: 1-13. 
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Divorce, often for trivial causes, is common among both Mos- 
lems and oriental Jews. 

Burial is very primitive. It takes place always, if possible, 
even when the cold season renders such precautions unnecessary, 
on the same day as the death. The man is buried in his ordinary 
clothes, wrapped round him, as a rule without any coffin (among 




A SCHOOL IN THE ORIENT 

Jews and Moslems) , and in a very shallow grave. In exceptional 
cases bodies are still buried in caves or old tombs. In a village 
near Hermon I have known of a cave being used for a great many 
years by the villages, until it became inconveniently crowded. 
The people then turned out the dust and bones of their ancestors, 
spread them out unceremoniously over the ground, cleaned 
out the cave, and began all over again with a clean, empty sepul- 
cher for themselves ! A funeral in the East is one of the most 
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mournful of sights. The friends in front carry the bier, and the 
mourners, many professional, 16 utter the most heartrending wails 
and mournful chants. I shall never forget the funeral of the 
late chief rabbi of Jerusalem — the crowds, the streaming faces 
of the mourners, the groans of the multitude, and women tearing 
their hair the whole long way to the cemetery. It is a land of 
emotion — of undisguised joy and grief. 

The sadness is like the loud lamentation, violent but evanescent. 
A deep fatalism that all is God's will, and therefore for the best, 
together with a universal and practically undoubting faith in an 
after-life, among all the three religions, Jewish, Moslem, and 
Christian, modifies this as all else in life. Death is faced very 
indifferently when it comes, and the dying man blesses God for 
death and life, for life's joys and sorrows; all is the "will of 
God." 

Altogether the life of the majority is wonderfully simple in a 
way — not half so complicated by cross-currents of ambition, 
rivalry, and desire as are our lives. Their work is, as a rule, 
m*ost irregular, as are indeed their meals ; of comfort, as we under- 
stand it, they have little or none. Their recreations are chiefly 
music (and such music!), telling and listening to wordy stories, 
gossiping, drinking coffee out of tiny cups, and smoking. What 
the East must have been like before smoking was introduced it 
is difficult to imagine ; today it is the luxury of life. 

I speak of the East as it is ; much is changing. The bedouin 
who have survived unchanged a dozen great empires will not 
change, but much that makes Palestine dear to the student of the 
Bible will soon be gone. 

16 Matt. 9 : 23. 



